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MUSIC. 





Music is a language that speaks by imitating, 
and as such it is understood by those who have 
successfully studied the art, and likewise by mere 
amateurs, who, with little if any knowledge of its 
principles, have learnt the meaning of its express- 
ions by long practice, by frequently hearing and 
enjoying its performance. We have no knowl- 
edge of its origin, nor of the invention of the first 
instrument. So far as respects the known history 
of the art, we must consider the developement of 
vocal and instrumental music as coeval. The 
shepherds may have been the first performers, the 
leisure of their vocation affording them opportuni- 
ty. In the Mosaic records we read of Jubal, the 
seventh in descent from Adam, playing upon mu- 
sical instruments before the deluge, and in the 
Jewish history are enumerated a variety of instru- 
ments, capable of forming, with appropriate mu- 
sic, a very effective band. One of the oldest songs 
with instrumental accompaniments, is that of Mi- 
iam, the sister of Moses, sung after the passage 
of the Red Sea. At the time of David and Solo- 
mon, music had reached its highest perfection 
among the Hebrews, and part of their religious 
services consisted in chanting solemn psalms ac- 
companied by instruments. The sculptures of the 
harp and other instruments upon Egyptian works 
of very high antiquity are evidences of a knowl- 
edge of music among the Egyptians in the remo- 
test times, and there is good reason to suppose that 
the most refined nations of antiquity were equally 
conversant with music. Indeed we find the most 
savage nations of the east possessing some instru- 
ments, though often rude, for producing music, 
accompanied by song and dance. 

It is not intended here to trace the progress of 
the art down to its present state of perfection, al- 
though it is a most interesting subject. The limits 
of this paper would not suffice to do it justice. 
Germany has furnished us with the finest compo- 
sers of music, and it is in that country that instru- 
mental music has been carried to the highest per- 
fection. To the authors of that country is gener- 
ally conceded the ascendency in point of strength 





of style and originality of thought, over Italian 
writers. Asa musical people they have no supe- 
riors on the globe. They have cultivated the lan- 
guage of music till they have brought it to a pitch 
of refinement far beyond the meagre state in which 
it still exists among the Asiatics. -We cannot at- 
tribute this superiority to any thing else than to the 
cultivation of music among them as a people, and 
to the care with which their children are taught to 
play upon instruments. Accustomed as their ears 
are to the distinction of sounds, they experience a 
pleasure unfelt by the lover of melody, in the most 
complicated series of sounds, arranged so as to 
produce a harmonious impression. A Highlander, 
accustomed from his infancy to hear the wild mel- 
ody of his national airs, either as sung alone or 
played upon a single instrument, cannot conceive 
how any pleasure could be derived from what, to 
his ear, seems nothing but an unmeaning medley 
of sounds. The German, used to hearing the rich- 
est harmony, produced by a multitude of instru- 
ments or voices, from his earliest years, entertains 
but a poor idea of the pleasure a man professes to 
receive from the sound of a single instrument. 
If we attend to this difference of tastes, it will 
furnish excellent data f r explaining the tenaci- 
ty which various nations manifest for their own 
music, be it ever so deficient. It is thus evi- 
dent that music advances most where it is most 
cultivated; and that if we wish our children to love 
the concord of sweet sounds, we must early train 
them to music, and tune their voices to give forth 
the melody of their hearts. Music, it must be al- 
lowed, is not sufficiently cultivated in our own 
country. Our artificial wants engross our whole 
time in supplying them, and leave too little leisure 
to devote to so divine a science. Is there room to 
hope that it will ever be otherwise ? 

The above engraving is from the burin of Mr. 
N. Orr, a young artist of good promise, who has 
taken the Rooms in the Exchange recently occn- 
pied by Mr. Hall, whom he succeeds in this 
branch of his business, and whose pupil he has for 
some time been. We would recommend him to 
the patronage of all who may want any article in 
his line. 





THE CARPENTER’S BOY. 





‘*T wish to speak a word with Miss Lelia Ver- 
mont,’ said a carpenter’s boy, as he entered a 
stately mansion in one of the most fashionable 
streets in the city uf New York, in 1830. 

** Help yourself to a seat in the entry, you will 
be attended to presently,” was the haughty teply. 
Then turning to an individual with whom she iad 
been conversing, said with a sneer, (having no- 
ticed that the lad desiring an interview had some 
carpenter’s tools in his >) **I have such a 
dislike to speak to mechanics; I hate to encounter 
one.” , 

: Possibly he is on business,” said the individ- 
ual. 
‘Ob, I never speak to one except on business,”? 
was the reply. ** He tas come, I presume to erect 
an arbor. e applied to Mr Thomas this morn- 
ing, to have one built, and I take this to be his ap- 
prentice.” 

Mr. Vermont, the father of Lelia, (for this was 
the lady enquired for,) was a merchant of good 
standing, and a considerable property; hence Le- 
lia’s haughty, aristrocratic pretensions to respect- 
ability. She had at an early age, imbibed the too 

valent doctrine, that nu individual who lived 


y the sweat of his brow, had the mest e 
claims to respectability. Had Mr. Orvillé been 
the father of the carpenter’s bey, Albe d no 


doubt, occupied as lofty, and perhaps a much 
more prominent position in society, than did the in- 
fatuated Lelia. But alas! Albert was an orpban 
boy, a desolate stranger ina stra land. He 
had now seen but little more than nineteen years 
of actual life, but his heart in that time, had lived 
an age of misfortune, grief and endurance. He 
was alone in the wide world, entirely friendless; 
but he does not weep. No! he has no tears left 
for himself—he has shed them all on the fat-off 
grave of his parents, and his keen expressive eyes 
are tearless. But under all this, his spirit quails 
not. No! there is a Jofty pride and conciousness 
of power within, that will not let him yield to the 
pressure of outward fortune. He almost glories in 
his forlorn destiny, strange as it was for one so 
young. 

_ “ Pity he is only a mechanic,”’ exclaimed Le- 
lia, as she gazed with affected unconcernment, 
though with inward admi: «tion, the raw _me- 
chanic (as she deemed him) while sitting in the 
entry. ‘* Had he been a lawyer, doctor, ora pro- 
fessor of some sort, he might have—” 

“‘A noble soul,” interposed Mr, Shirvy, (the 
individual with whom she spoke, ) who was a pro- 
fessor, though not an aristocrat. | 

“*T was going to say from his appearance he 
might have merited—”’ 

** Allow me fo express my sentiments. He 
might have merited the hand of one in the 
walks of life. He is a noble looking lad.”’ 

‘But were he a lawyer, doctor, or professor, in- 
dulging the views he doubtless now i my 
word for it, he would aspire to something noble. 

— where Noy we seek for noble, ; ; 
rits but among the respectable class .of soci: 
Ah cites cneay # noble’ Ceank hen i e- 
neath De loetam Ry 4 of the » a8 
ever swe beneath the silken vestments 
lawyer, doctor or professor.’’ is 


** But who ever of a mechanic becoming 

a great man ?”’ oe 
“T have. The ablest men 

Name but Awkwright, Fulton, W 

Whitney, and a whole host of other 

tion, and where do you find, their 

greatest men in the annals > world— 

who have done most to enlighten and ad 
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rosperity and the liberties of the human race, 

ve been mechani¢s.”’ 

“It is a menial employment, and beneath the 
station of a gentleman.’’ 

*: Nor so, Lelia; there never was a doctrine 
more untrue. They are almost the only profess- 
ions that have subsistance, 1eality and practical 
utility.” 

**Tam sorry, Mr. Shirvy, to see you endeavor 
to clvvate the mechanic to the level of respectable 
society.” 

** Why, Lelia, to the wise they are flood-gates 
of knowledge, and kings and queens are decorated 
with their handiwork.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a gen- 
tle rap at the door. The lad had becone impa- 
tient, knowing that his master would require a 
certain amount of work to be done. With a be- 
coming modesty, he requested Miss Lelia to give 
him the necessary directions relative to the loca- 
tion of the arbor. The professor left, and Lelia 
attended Albert to the garden, The arbor was 
soon finished, and the carpen.er’s boy was almost 
as soon forgotten. 

About two years from the period of which we 
were speaking, Miss Lelia made a visit to Albany. | 
Th> coach company and those constituting her 
travelling companions, she was informed by the 

roprietor, were to consist of Doctor W., Lawyer 

., Professor M. B., an a young merchant, all of 
the city of New York. Lelia, in view of the se- 
lect company began to anticipate a pleasant jour- 
ney. Just then the whole company were thrown 
into consiernation -by a wild shriek from the dri- 
ver. 

*€ Leap! leap, for your lives,’’ resounded in the 
coach. 

The horses had taken fright. They were de- 
scending a long hill. The driver having lost all 
control over the noble animals, saw that it would 
be death to remain where he was—it could be but | 
death to leap for life; he leaped. The gentlemen! 
burst open the door and threw themselves out in 
confusion, leaving Miss Lelia, the only female in 
the carriage, and the mechanic to shift for them- 
selves. Seeing this, the young man, who previ- 
ously attracted Lelia’s attention, and the only male 
remaining in the coach, proffered her his assist- 
ance, which was most gladly accepted. Taking 
her in hisarms and placing his foot firmly agaiast 
the side of the carriage, he bounded so clearly up- 
on the bank, asto be entirely out of the reach of 
danger. They escaped unhurt. The next mo- 
ment the coach was dashed to atoms against a tree. 
The horses were caught soon after by some labor- 
ers onthe road. Lelia was melted to tears by the 
unparalleled kindness of this unknown stranger, 
who had proved himself a genuine friend, in risk- 
ine his own life to save hers. Such disinterested 
friendship was beyond her conception, She in- 
quired his name. : - 

“The carventer’s boy,” said he, ‘who built 
your arbor.” , 

*¢ Take this, as the reward of your valor,” said 
Lelia, tendering to him her own splendid gola 
watch. : 

«« | have my reward,” said he, respectfully de- 
clining the rich and valuable present. . 

‘*] pray you then, not to decline accepting my 
aildress,”’ and she placed her carl in his hand, 
«That should you ever needa friend, you may 
know where to find one.’’ 

‘They were now within a short distance of Alba- 
ny, and concluded to walk the remainder of the 
road. Lelia and Albert were the only passengers 
able to walk. 

In a few days after this event, Lelia returned to 
New York, and Albert, as soon as he could ar- 
range matters, established himself in business in 
Albany, His efforts were attended with success 
far beyond his most sanguine expectations. In 
all his dealings and associations with men, he had 
a single eye to the promotion of the one grand ob- 
ject and principle, that “all men are created 
equal,”’ and that inequality of respect should be 
awarded to men in proportion to their amount of 
virtue and intelligence. 

“Seven years had elapsed, when Mr. Vermont’s 





fame was found among the list of applicants for 


the benetit of the insolvent laws. This circum- 
stance for a few days produced a slight change in 
the conduct of Lelia, but like the early dew it 
soon passed away. While she had fine apparel 
and plenty of money, (for [ believe it is generally 
understood that men seldom petition now, until 
they have well lined pockets,) she was not to be 
circumscribed in her regular outline of pleasure. 
Retrenchment is perhaps the most difficult part 
with those who have been reduced in circumstan 

ces; at least, it appeared to be the most rugged 
part of the way to Mr. Vermont. How to descend 
from the lofty eminence of wealth and fashion, and 
to retire to seclusion he knew not. He had been 
too long the child of prosperity, to bear reverses 
with fortitude. He had no profession. Dig, he 
would not, and to beg he was ashamed. 

* Would to Heaven,” said he in perplexity of 
soul, ‘* would to heaven, | had beena mechan- 
ic,” 

**La! pa,’? said Lelia, ‘“‘ what has come over 
you ? Ihave frequently heard you say that you 
would as soon be a boot-black asa mechanic of 
any sort; that it was a menial employment.” 

**{ grant it Lelia, but I was in an error—one of 
my fashionable errors. Were 1 a mechanic, now 
that my fortune is gone, that my riches have ta- 
ken to themselves wings, my trade would be a re- 
source.”’ 

‘** Have you forgotten having spoken of mechan- 
ics as a presuming set of blockheads, who you 
said, stalked the streets with their tools, with as 
much sang froid as a lawyer would, with his books 
or a doctor with his instruments.” 

** No, I have noi forgotten, but I have forsaken, 
aband ned, totally abandoned my former errone- 
ous sentiments. Lave very recently discovered 
that there exists no difference between the books 
of a lawyer and the tools of a mechanic, save that 
the latter require the exercise of the hands, and 
the former that of the head; they equally promote 
the operator’s designs, though I believe the me- 
chanic contributes more tu the public good or the 
public prosperity.” 

It was deemed expedient by Mr. Vermont to 
retire with his family from the fashionable street 
and mansion in which they then resided. Every 
vestige of former splendor was now gone, it was 
with a feeling of relief that the husband and wife 
sat down together, to lay schemes for the future. 
They determined to, and eventually did take lodg- 
ings in a respectable boarding house, where there 
was a single transient boarder besides themselves. 
This gentleman, they were informed was from Al- 
bany, and would remain but a week or ten days at 
most, having merely come to the city to purchase 
some articles of merchandise, which were not to 
be obtained in Albany. 

The dinner bell rang, and the little group assem- 
bled in the diminutive dining room; the new com- 
ers were at once introduced collectively to Mr. 
Albert Orville, who at once recognized Lelia. 
Dinner passed ina very agreeable manner. Mr. 
Vermont having just retired from mercaniile life, 
could speak of the turmoil attendant thereon, of the 
losses through failures and fluctuations of market, 
of the restless anxiety, of the perturbated state of 
mind incident to such a life, to all of which Mr. 
Orville was a total stranger, consequently it was 
an interesting subject, inasmuch as he was prepar- 
ing to embark in a mercantile career. 

he limits we have allotted to this narative will 
not admit of a minute detail of circumstances; let 
it suffice to know that Mr. Orville’s stay was pro- 
tracted some four or five weeks beyond the time 
appointed for his departure, in consequence of 
growing attachment between himself and Lelia. 
Duty however, called him to dash away for a time 
the cup of happiness he longed to drain to the bot- 
tom. 

Six months after this period Mr. Orville return- 
ed to replenish his store; but more especially to 
suggest the following propositions to Mr. Ver- 
mont. 

First, the union of himself with Lelia, having 
obtained her consent by letter. 

Second, to offer Mr. Vermont the management 
of his store, having learned his difficulties. 

The first of these the old man acceded to with 





evident pleasure, but when Orville commenced, 
‘** And now my purpose is, if you will accept of it 
without attributing to me a selfish motive, to re. 
move your entire family to Albany, where | have 
a comfortable dwelling prepared for you, where 
you shall, during life lack none of its comforts, if 
they can be obtained by honest industry.” Thig 
astonishing intelligence was mere then the good 
old man was prepared to receive, he was com- 
pletely overwhelmed in a flood of tears—tears of un- 
speakable gratitude. The old lady rubbing her 
hands with an occasional ejaculation of ‘* Heaven 
be praised!’? while Lelia sat motionless, too full 
to articulate a word. 

“Who,” ejaculated the old man “can this ben- 
efactor be?” as if invoking the aspirations of 
Heaven. 

** Possibly Lelia can tell,”” said Mr. Orville as 
he handed Lelia her own card. A glance was 
sufficient. 

**Is it possible,”” exclaimed Lelia, ‘“‘is it the 
Carpenter’s boy.’’ 

** Yes,”’ he rejoined, in accents of love, as he 
pressed her to his bosom, ‘“‘it is the Carpenter’s 
boy.” 

** And the preserver of my life,’’ she added with 
emotion. 

** May he be the sweetner of it, too, ’continued 
the old man. 

The scene which followed the above may pos- 
sibly be imagined by the reader, for I shall not 
attempt to describe it, lest I should do it injus- 
tice. 

An explanation was immediately granted to the 
mystified parents, who were stiil in wonder. This 
being anticipated by the explanation, the happy 
family proceeded to prepare for the nuptials, inme- 
diately after which they embarked together for 
their new homes, having learned from the forego- 
ing circumstances that it was less difficult fora 
mechanic \o become a merchant, than for a mer- 
chant to become a mechanic. 

“* Now Lelia,” said her father, ‘“‘you have learn- 
ed an instructive lesxn. Your judgment has hith- 
erto been of that superficial kind which attaches 
merit to the flimsy drapery that constitates a cov- 
ering to the body. You have formed your esti- 
mate of man frem his birth, occupation or appear- 
ance.”’ 

**This,’’ continued Mr. Orville, “ is the great 
evil we skould combat. I most ardently believe 
that no such thing as respectibility ean exist aside 
from an honest and useful life. | contend that no 
branch of industry is degrading—that no employ- 
ment that contributes to the general good and 
comfort of society is disreputab!e. I would toler- 
ate no other aristocracy than that of merit. J] fear- 
lessly declare it a false system that would exclude 
the honest, upright mechanic from the pale of gen- 
teel society.’’ 

And in time we may predict, without preten- 
sions to prophecy, these will be the sentiments of 
the great mass, and men will be judged like deeds, 
by their effect—and these alone will be consider- 
ed good and great, which have a tendency to im- 
ysrove mankind. He alone is great who rises by 
his moral force above the chance of fate—who 
builds himself a pedestal, against whose base the 
surges of misfortune luse their strength in vain, and 
ou whose surface sleep the rays of melting tempt- 
ation without effect. 





THE POLISH MUSICIAN. 





Guzikow, or Guzikoff, (one never knows how to 
spell these outlandish names, ) was a Popish Jew— 
a shepherd in the service of a nobleman. From 
earliest childhood, music seemed to pervade his 
whole being. As he tended his flocks in the lone- 
liness of the fields, he was forever fashioning futes 
and reeds from the trees that grew around him. 
He soon observed that the tone of the flute varied 
according to the wood he used; by degrees he 
came to know every tree by its sound; and the 
forests stood around him an oratorio. The skill 
with which he played on his rustic flutes attracted 
attention. The nobility invited him to their houses 
and he became a favorite of furtune. Men never 
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w weary of hearing him. But soon it was per- 
ceived that he was pouring forth the fountains of 
his life insong. Physicians said he must abjure the 
flute or die. It wasa dreadful sacrifice, for music 
to him was life. His old familiarity with the for- 
est came to his aid. He took four round sticks of 
wood and bound them closely together with band; 
of straw; across these he arranged numerous pie- 
ces of round, smooth wood of different kinds. 
They were arranged irrezularly to the eye, though 
harmoniously to the ear, for soine jutted beyond 
the straw-bound foundation at one end, in and out, 
in apparent confusion. The whole was lashed to- 
getber with twine, asmen would fasten a raft. This 
was laid on a common table, and struck with two 
ebony sticks. Rude as the instrument appeared, 
Guzikow brought from it such rich and liquid mel- | 
ody, that it seemed to take the heart of man on its 
wings, and bear it aloft to the throne of God. 
Those who have heard it, describe it as far ex- 
ceeding the miraculous warblings of Paganini’s | 
violin. The Emperor of Austria heard it, and | 
forthwith took the Polish peasant into his own es- 

ial servic’. In some of the large cities, he 
now and then gives concerts, by royal permission ; 
and on such an occasion, he was heard by a friend 
of mine at Hamburg. 

The countenance of the musician was pale and 
hagyard, and his large dark eyes wildly express- 
ive. He covered his head according to the custom 
of the Jews; but the small cap of velvet was not 
to be distinguished in color from the jet black hair 
that fell from under it, and flowed over his shout- 
ders.in glossy, natural ringlets. He wore ihe cos- 
tume of his peopte, an ample robe, that fell about 
him in graceful folds. From head to foot all was | 
black, as his own hair and — relieved only by | 
the burning brilliancy of a diamond on his breast. 
The butterflies of fashion were of course attracted 
by the unusual and poetic beauty of his appear- 
ance and ringlets a la Guzikoff were the order of 
the day. 

Before this singularly gifted being stood a com- 
mon wooden table, on which reposed his rude 
looking invention. He touched it with the ebony 
sticks. At first, you heard a sound as of wood; 
the orchestra rose higher and higher, till it drown- 
ed its voice; then gradually subsiding, the wunder- 
ful instrument rose ab ve other sounds, clear war- 
bling, like a nightingale ; the orchestra rose high- 
er, like the coming of the breeze—but above them 
all swelled the sweettones of the magic instru- 
ment, rich, liquid, and strong, like a sky-lark 
pierceing the heavens! These who heard it lis- 
tened in delighted wonder, that the trees could be 
made to speak thus under the touch of genius. 

There is something pleasant to my imagination 
in the fact, that every tree has its own peculiar 
nvte, and is a performer in the great concert of 
the universe, which forever rises before the throne 
of Jehovah. 














Hasirunes oF Iron.—Mr Wilkinson, of 
London, lately presented to the Asiatic Society a 
p2per upon the spontaneous heating of cast iron 
when brought into the air after it had been for 
many years under salt water. Several instances 
of this action were stated; the most curious of 
which was that of some cannon balls, raised in 
June, 1836, by means of the diving apparatus, from 
the ship Mary Rose, which sunk in a naval engage- 
ment near the Isle of Wight in July, 1545, near 
390 years before. These balls all became hot on 
exposure to the air, and fell to pieces. It was ob- 
served, also, that all lost about 36 per cent of their 
weight. An iron ring, from one of the guns, was 

laced upon the table: being of wrought iron, it 
had not exhibited the phenomena shown by the 
cast iron, and was merely oxidized. Mr. Wilkin- 
son stated that the cast iron grating which had 
been long immersed in the porter-vats in the large 
breweries of London, grew hot when the porter 
was drawn off, and from * similar cause. He then 
alluded to the cast iron protector which had been 
fixed to the copper bottoms of a ship so as to prevent 
their corrosion by-salt water, in pursuance of a 
suggestion by Sir Humphrey Davy, and observed 


| Lancaster and Harrisburg rail road. The rail is 





that in this case the action of the salt water on the 


iron was tly aided by the galvanic action cau- 
sed by 4 ag poor | The inen lost half its 
weight in two or three years, although retaining 
its origival form; and in one large piece, which 
oe the weight was reduced almost to the 
evity of a piece of cork and this piece would 
make a mark on paper like a lump of black lead. 
The cause of the action in all these cases was the 
minute quantity of carbonic acid gas held in solu- 
tion by the water, it being taken up with the at- 
mospheric air, which was always found to contain 
about one per cent of this gas. This acid was the 
cause of rust, which he eee exhibiting two 
bottles, one containing iron in ordinary water, the | 
other, iron in water deprived of its carbonic acid | 
gas. In this bottle the iron was perfectly bright, ' 
notwithstanding it had been two years immersed; 
while in the other bottle the metal was covered 
with rust. These facts gave a clue to the cause of 
the curious phenomenon first mentioned. It was 
well known to chemists that several metals, when 
reduced to a minute state of division, caught fire 
spontaneous! fee adsorption of oxyen. Cast 
iron, which had been long exposed to the action of 
salt water, was in this state. It was, in fact, al- 
most all carbon; and the little metal that remain 

ed, being diffused throu the mass, was neces- 
sarily very minutely divided. On exposure to the 
air, an absorption of oxygen took place, and great 
heat was evolved. 








Cast Iron Rati.—The RT srw ims Reporter 
speaks of a new cast iron rail lately laid on the 


described as a succession of cast iron arches, 
founded upon piles an held in their places by 
wrought iron transverse and diagonal ties. The rail 
weighs eighty-five pounds per yard, or, including 
chairs, one hundred and thirty-seven tons of casi 
iron to the mile. ‘The top of the rail is about two 
feet above the surface of the ground. A service- 
able cast iron rail isa greatdesideratum. It would 
decrease the cost of railroads, and promote the 
prosperity of the iron trade. The Reporter justly 
remarks—‘‘ It is estimated that there are in ey 
sylvania, and ~ix adjoining States, over two thous - 
and miles of rail roads commenced and projected, 
that will probably be completed within the next 
ten years. If the plan of iron road should be ge- 
nerally used, at least four-fifths of the whole am- 
ount required woul.] be obtained from Pennsylva- 
nia, and the iron masters of that State would re- 
ceive for the manufature of rail road iron within 
the next ten years more than $11,009,000.” 





New Power Loom.—The New York Trib- 
une contains an account of a powerloom recently 
invented by Mr. Clinton G. Gibbins. Among the 
peculiarities of this new loom, is its dispensing en- 
tirely with cams, headdles and treaddles, in weav- 
ing every description of cloth. The néw feature, 
which the inventor calls a ‘‘weft puller,’ seems 
almost instinct with intelligence and life, drawing 
every thread of the weft tight, < ‘ter the shuttle has 
been thrown, drawing it forward and drawing it up 
to the face of the cloth, thereby preventing the 
looping of the weft thread occasioned by the diag- 
onal. The machine stops the instant a shuttle is 
exhausted ora thread broken, thus securing that 
perfect appearance indispensible to figured cloths. 
And although working at a speed of 1000 pichs or 
threads of weft per minute, the fabric produced 
was absolutely faultless. 





Pin Maxine .—The pin factory at Stafford, 
Conn., is said to be the only one of t 

world. The machine takes the wire, cuts it off 
the righ‘ length, puts on the head, point, &c., com- 
pletely finished before it leaves the machine; one 

machine makes abuut 36,000 a day ; there is also 
a machine connected with it for sticking them in- 
to the papers—the pins are put into a hopper that 

drops them down toa paper, which is carried aroun 1 

a cylinder; it sticks on four dozen at a hitch, ond 
makes about fiftv hitches a minute. 1t was inven- 


he | bearing the above name, which have 


kind in the}; 





ted by Mr. H. Waters, of Stafford. 


Marine Gtuvue.--—Experinents have been 
made in England with a view to test the adhesive 
qualities of a composition invented by Mr. Jeffery, 
resulted in 
showing it to be not only insoluble in water, but of 
30 binding a nature that when a ball formed of two 
solid pieces of bard wood joined together by means 
of the glue, and weighing eight pounds and a 
quarter, was fired with a charge of 15 ounces of 
powder from an eight inch mortar to the distance 
of 750 yards, it struck the from which it 
several ape aeeree. without the slightest ap- 
pearance of the joining having given way, although 
the wood in el a5 <n sores beben 

A ball thus formed was subsequently subjected 
to the action of a powerful sledge hammer, which 
shattered the wood, but did not separate the parts. 
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THE PICTURE. 


Willis, speaking of a lady who married for money alone, says, 
“she married him for an establishment,” but forgot he was part 
of it—dazzied with the frame, she overlooked the hideousness of 
the picture. A predecessor of Willis bas illustrated this subject 
atlength. We take the following from Col ’s Broad Grins,— 
Ed. Mechanic 

Old men young women wed, by way of nurses ; 
Young men old women, just to fill their purses ; 
Nor youog men only—for "tis my belief, 

Nor do | think the metaphor a bold one, 
When folks in life turn over a new Lear 

Why very few would grumble at a gold one. 


A wort! y knight ’yclept Sir Peter Pickle, 
By love was to Jook exceeding glumpy; 

The maid whose charms had power his heart to tickle, 
Was Miss Cordelia Carolina Crumpy ! 





This said Sir Peter, was, as you shall hear, 
Although a knight, as poor as any poet; 
But bandsome as Apollo Belvidere 
And vain Sir Peter seem'd full well to know it. 
N® wonder, then, that Miss Cordelia Crampy 
Could not unmov'd hear such a lover sue: 
Sweet, sympathetic maiden, tut aud stumpy, 
Green ey’d, red hair’d, and turn’d of sixty-two. 


But tell me, Muse, what charm it was could tickle 
The once invincible Sir Peter Pickle? 

Was it her oyes that, so attached to one day, 
Look’d piously seven different ways for Sunday 7 
‘Was it the hump, that had a camel suited ? 

Her left leg bandy ?—or her right club footed? 

No, gentle friends : altho’ such beauties might 
Have warm’d the bosom of an anchorite, 

The charm that made our knight all milk and honey, 
Was that infallible specific, money ! 


Peter, whom want of brass bad made more brazen, 
In moving terms began his love to blazon ; 
h after sigh in quick sucession rushes, 
or are the labor of his lungs in vain ; 
Her cheek soon crimsons with consenting blushes, 
Red as a chimney top just after rain! 


The license bought, he marries her in haste, 
Brings home his bride, and gives his friends a gay day ; 
All his relations, wond’ ring at his taste, 
Vow’d he had better had the pig fac'd lady ! 
Strack with this monstrous lump of woman kind, 
The tiought of money never cross’d their mind. 


The dinner o’er, the ladies and bride 

Retir’d and wine and chat went round jocosely ; 
Sir Peter's brother took the knight aside, 

And question’d him about the matter closely. 


What spell could into such a hobble throw you?” 
“ Just step up stairs,” says Peter, * and I will show you,” 
Up stairs they went—“ There, there’s her picture! say, 
Is it not like her, Sir? your judgment, pray”’— 
* Like her, Sir Peter ?—take it not ancivil, 
*T is like her, and as ugly as the devil; 
With just her squinting leer—but hang it, 
What a very handsome Frame it's got! 
So richly gilt and so superbly wrought!” 
“ You ’re right, says Peter, ’t was the frame that canght! 
I gravt my wife is ugly, squabby, old, 
But still she pleases, being ser 1N GoLp! 
others for the picture feel a . 
1, my govd brother, married for the rrame! 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN TIMBS. 


MECHANICS. 
Why have pincers or forceps such extraordinary 


Because they are double levers, of which the 
hinge is the common prop or fulcrum. Dr. Amott 
thus illustrates the advantages of this machine :— 
in drawing a nail with steel nippers, we have 
a good example of the advantages of using tools ; 
. The nail is seized gj bee of steel, instead of 
by the soft fingers; 2. Instead of the griping force 

the extreme fingers only, there is the ae of 
the whole hand conveyed through the handles of 
the nippers; 8. The force is rendered, perha 
six times more effective by the lever length of 
handles; and 4. By making the nippers, in draw- 
ing the nail, rest on one shoulder as a fulcrum, it 
acquires all the advantages of the lever or claw- 

’ hammer for the same purpose. 

Why does a combination of levers produce such 
extraordinary power? 

Because if a lever, which makes one balance 
four; be applied to work a second lever which 
does the same, one pound at the long arm of the 

first, will balance sixteen pounds at the short arm 
of the second lever, and would balance sixty-four 
at the short arm of the third such, &.—4rnott. 


Why is motion transmitted through a train of 


_ 





wheel-work by the formation of teeth upon the cir- 
cumference of the wheels? 

Because the indentures of each whee) fall be- 
tween the corresponding ones of that in which it 
works, and ensure the action so long as the strain 
is not so great as to fracture the tooth. 

Why is a heavy wheel sometimes used as a con- 
centrator of force, or a mechanic er? 

Because, by means of a winch, or weight, or 
otherwise, motion or momentum is gradually ac 
cumulated in the wheel, and is then made to ex- 
pend itself in procuring some sudden and propor- 
tionally great effect. 

The coining me of the Royal Mint are thus 
impelled by a fly wheel, and generally complete 
a coin by one blow; and tey strike, upon an aver- 
age, 60 blows in one minute; the blank piece, 
gemma prepared and annealed, being placed 

tween the dies by part of the same mechanism. 
The number of pieces which may be struck by a 
single die of guod steel, properly hardened and 
tempered, not unfrequently amounts, at the Mint 
to between 3 and 400,000. There are eight press- 
es frequently at work for ten hours each day, and 
each press produces 3,600 pieces per hour; but 
making allowances for occasional stoppages, we 
may reckon the daily produce of each press at 30, 
000 pieces; the eight presses, therefore, will fur- 
nish a diurnal average of 240,000 pieces. 

Why is it an error to account the fiy-wheel a 
posilive power? 

Because, in common cases, it merely equalizes 
the effect of an irregular force. Thus, in using a 
winch to turn a mill, a man does not act with equal 
force all round the circle; but a heavy wheel, fix- 
ed on the axis, resists acceleration, and receives 
momentum, while his action is above par, and re- 
turns it again while his action is below par, thus 
equalizing the movement. Again in circular mo- 
tion produced by a crank, when by pressure of the 
foot un a treadle, we turn a lathe, or grindstone, 
or spinning-wheel, the force is only applied during 
a small part of the revolution, or in form of inter- 
rupted a yet the motion goes on steadily, be- 
cause the turning grindstone, or wheel, or lathe, 
merely becomes a fly and reservoir, equalizing the 
effect of the force. 

Why is the common winch in principle a wheel? 

Because the hand of the worker describes a 
circle, and there is no difference in the result, 
whether an entire wheel be turning with the hand 
or only a single spoke of the wheel. 

Why is a man on a treadmill compelled to keep 
perpetually moving? 

Because, being placed at the circumference of 
the wheel, his weight turns it, and he must move 
forward as fast as the wheel descends, so as to 
maintain his position continually at the extremity 
of the horizontal diameter of the wheel. 

The invention of the treadmillis, by some per- 
sons, said to have been derived from a squirrel in 
a cylindrical wire cage. 

Why have wheel carriages been advantageously 
substituted for sledges ? 

Because the rubbing or friction, instead of be- 
ing between an iron shoe and the stones and irreg- 
ularities of the road, is between the axle and its 
bush, which have surfaces smoothed and fitted to 
each other, and well lubricated. 

Why does the wheel aid the progress of a car- 
riage? 

Because, while the carriage moves forwards, 
perhaps 15 feet, by one revolution of its wheel, the 


e | Tubbing part, viz. the axle, “ef passes over a few 
its 


inches of the internal surface o smooth greas- 
ed bush. Again, the wheel surmounts any abrupt 
obstacle on the road, by the axle describing a 
gently rising slope or curve; and by rising as on 
an inclined plane, and giving to the drawing an- 
imal the relief which such a plane would bring.— 





FAMILIES OF LITERARY MEN. 





The Quarterly Review, in discussing an objec- 
tion to the yright Bill of Mr. Sargeant Talford 
which was taken by Sie Edward Sugden, gives 


—_———..., 


some particulars about the progeny of literary men, 
‘* We are not,” says the writer, ‘‘going to speca- 
late about the causes of the fact—but a fact it is— 
that men distinguished of any sort, yery rarely 
leave more than a brief line of progeny behind 
them. Men of genius have scarcely ever done so, 
Men of ienginasiee genius, we might say, almost 
never. With the exception of the noble Surrey, 
we cannot, at this moment, point out a represent- 
ative in a male line, even so far down as the third 
generation of an English poet, and we believe the 
case is the same in France. The blood of beings 
of that order can seldom be traced far down even 
in the female line. Wiih the exception of Surrey 
and Spencer, we are not aware of any great Eng- 
lish author of at all remote date, from whose body 
any living person claims to be descended. There 
is no other English poet prior ty the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and we believe no great au- 
thor of any sort—except Clarendon and Shaftsbury 
of whose blood we have an inheritance among us. 
Chaucer’s only son died childless. Shakespeare's 
line expired in his daughter’s only daughter. 
None of the dramatists of that age let any proge- 
ny—nor Raleigh, nor Bacon, nor Cowley, nor But- 
ler. The grand daughter of Milton was the last 
ofhis blood. Newton, Locke, Pope, Swift, Arth- 
buthnot, Hume, Gibbon, Cowper, Gray, Walpole, 
Cavendish,—and we might greatly extend the list, 
never married. Neither Bolingbroke, nor Addi- 
son, nor Warburton, noi Johnson, nor Burke trans- 
mitted their blood. Mr. Renouard’s last angument 
against a perpetuity in literary property is, that it 
would be funding another met Ry Ne either jeal- 
ous aristocracy, nor envious Jacobism need be un- 
der any alarm. Whena buman race has produced 
its ‘“‘bfight consummate flower’’ in this kind, it 
seems commonly to be near the end, 

Poor Goldsmith might have been mentioned in 
th? above list. The theory is illustrated in our 
own day. The two greatest names in science and 
literature, of our own time, were Davy and Sir 
Walter Scott. The first died childless. Sir Wal- 
ter left four children, of whom three are dead, cn- 
ly one of them (Mrs. Lockhart) leaving issue, and 
the fourth, his eldest son, though living and long 
married, has noissne. Theseare curious facts. 








THe CALAMITIES OF THE YEAR.—The 
past year has been distinguished by providential 
calamities. In some instances the elements seem 
to have been commissioned to perform the work 
of destruction to a fearful extent, and with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. Three of the greatest calami- 
ties that have occured within a century happened 
within a short period of 100 hours. e terrible 
fire at Hamburg, which destroyed 2,000 houses, 
and nearly $30,000,000 of property. in the fairest 
portion of the city, was followed in less than two 
days by the earthquake at St. Domingo. In this 
earthquake the towns of Cape Haytien and Santia- 
go, 60 miles apart, were entirely destroyed, and 
not less than 7,500 of the inhabitants perished. 
On the very next day, while St Domingo was yet 
rocking with shocks of the earthquake, and the 
ruins of Hamburg were not yet three days old, a 
train of cars filled with passengers, on the rail- 
road from Paris to Versailles, were thrown from 
the track, and set on fire by the engine. Before 
the passengers, who were locked in, could be re- 
moved, 70 of them perished in the flames! More 
recently the city of Liverpool has suffered exten- 
sively by fire. In this country the cities of Port- 
land, New York, Charleston and Columbia have 
suffered severely from the same cause. At one 
period of several weeks during the year, it was es- 
timated that the loss of steamboats on the western 
rivers ave d onea day. In connection with 
six of these boats 200 lives were lost. If to all this 
we add the loss of life at sea, which has been un- 
usually great the past, we must regard it asa year 
of calamities. 1n all these things God shows hi 
self to the nations as the inflexible supporter of 
law, and teaches men the great lesson, that when 
any of the laws of the material world or of life and 
prudence are violated they must meet the penalty. 





He chooses not to avert consequences, howey- 


or ruinous they may be.— Dayspring. 
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THE VEGETABLE EMPIRE. 





All the substances which the chemist procures 
from vegetables, by pursuing their analysis as far as 
his means have hitherto allowed are chiefly carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. Nitrogen is a constitu- 
ent principle of several, but itis only present in 
small quantity; the alkali which is extracted from 
several vegetables, probably owes its origin to this, 
and tannin, the principle of astringency, which is 
found in the bark, the roots, and the leaves of some 
trees, seems to be carbon ina particular state. 
From these simple substances, then, arise the va- 
tied phenomena which compose the empire of 
vegetation, embracing the globe from pole to pole, 
and from the summit of the Andes, where the li- 
chen creeps over the hardest rocks, to the bosom 
of the ocean, from which rise floating fields of al- 
ge and fuci. Cold and heat, light and shade, fer- 
tile lands and pathless deserts, every place and 
every temperament, in the language of Linnwus, 
has its own kind of vegetation, which thrives aad 
prospers there. Plants of the cryptogamic class 
even ramify upon the dark vaults of mines, and 
upon the walls of the deepest caverns. The 
course which vegetation pursues in its conquests 
over inorganic matter, presents remarkable grada- 
tions. Let a volcano, says Humboldt, raise up 
from the bottom of the .sea, all at once above the 
boiling waters, a rock covered with scoriz ; or, to 
refer to a less dreadful phenomenon, suppose the 
nereides, with united industry, continue to elevate 
their cellular abodes for thousands of years, till, 
finding themselves above the level of the sea, they 
die, after having in this way formed a flattened 
isle of coral; organic force is instantly ready to 
produce vegetation upon this rock: yet who can 
have brought there so suddenly the seeds of plants? 
Is it the birds, or the winds, or the waves of the 
sea? Itis the great distance from the coasts which 
renders it difficult to decide this question. But 
scarcely has the air come in contract with the na- 
ked rock, when in the northern climates there is 
formed upon its surface a net work of tufted threads, 
which appear to the unassisted eye like colored 
spots, some of them are bordered by salient lines, 
sometimes single, sometimes double; others are 
traversed by furrows which cross each other. As 
they grow older their bright color darkens; the 
yellow, which shone to a great distance, changes 
into brown, and the bluish gray of the lepraria in- 
sensibly acquires a tint of dusty black. The ex- 
tremities of the older coverings approach and 
mingle together, and upon this dark ground are 
formed new lichens, of a circular form, and of a 
dazzling whiteness. It is thus that an organic net 
work is worought in successive layers. Where the 
majestic oak now raises its wrial head, slender li- 
chens once covered the bare rock. Moss, grasses, 
herbaceous and shrubby plants, fill up this long in- 


terval, the duration of which cannot be calcula- 
ted: in the torrid zone, the prolutaca, the gom- 
phrena, and other Jow plants inhabiting the 
shores, supply the place, and produce the effects 
of the lichens and mosses in the northern climates. 
By such imperceptible gradations is the earth 
finally clothed. 





THE QUESTION, ONCE MORE. 





Now that the state prison labor question has as- 

sumed a tangible form, it becomes us to look 

about us with an eye of circumspection, and, in 
case any thing is wrong, or appears to be so, to 
give the alarm. The most the mechanics have to 
fear is from the distracting efforts of those who, 
with a head full of wild and extravagant schemes, 
and careless of every thing save their own person- 
al interests, are endeavoring to use the “ excite- 
ment”—we detest the word, in its usual applica- 
tion—which prison competition and prison rascali- 
ty have occasioned, to promote some selfish end— 
to speculate out of the state, by saddling the state 
with some useless and unprofitable purchase. 
Some of these selfish schemes are already devel- 
oping themselves. Thus we have one man prowl- 
ing about our legislative halls with a “ pocket full 
of rocks,’”’ endeavoring to ‘‘ suck in’’ the state by 
palming off upon it some granite quarry or other, 
lying the Lord knows where, just as if the experi- 
ment of quarrying stone had not before been at- 
tempted and—had failed! He can be disposed 
of in short order. The dressing of stone gives 
employment for a large number of workmen, and 
the demand is so limited that these men must ulti- 
mately be thrown out of employ, if the state at- 
tempts any such thing. Further than this, it can- 
not be made profitable to the st.te, for the demand 
is fluctuating—never great, for any length of time. 

Next we have some one witha lead mine. But 
this mine cannot employ over fifty men at the ut- 
most, which number, compared with the whole 
number of convicts, is but a drop in the bucket. 
But this plan has weighty objections. It is very 
unhealthy. In the smelting department, few men 
can work more than tow months at a time, and 
though it is undoubtedly desirable to put criminals 
beyond the bounds of society, it is not deemed ex- 
pedient to poison them. That we are not yet pre- 
pared for. Further than this, it cannot be profita- 
ble to the state, for it is the labor of the convicts 
that the state wants to dispose of, if possible, with 
profit to herself, and without injury to the mechan- 
ics. Therefore the labor of the convicts must be 
rendered available, and if any plan proposed does 
not make it thus, it is objectionable. This project 
then, to say the least, is futile. 

Again, we have others, who with a mock pat- 
riotic air and a deeper design, endeavor to break 
down the opposition to the present prison system, 
by diverting the public mind and distracting at- 
tention, by such indefeasible projects as building 
roads, digging canals, &c., &c., and all with the 
hope of amusing the mechanics, end s strengthening 
the present system. Some papers we find advo- 
cating projects like these, whether honestly or not 
we cannot say, but it appears to us with the same 
worthy design. And some there are, high in au- 
thority, who talk of humbugging the people, by 
bringing them to believe that if the state can’t give 
them a rail road, they at least can build them a 





turnpike, with convict labor! 


Still besides these we have others, and we give 
them credit for their frankness, while we lament 
their want of perception, who maintain that the 
prison as it is, although it does injure the mechan- 
ics, is the best thing that can be had, and are 
therefore opposed to any change. It is with this 
class that we have been arguing for ten years, and 
those whose interests, pecuniary interests we 
méan, were not concerned, have yery generally 
come over to our faith in this matter. 

But besides these, there are others, all enter- 
taining different views, animated by different mo- 
tives, and who, while they are opposed to each 
other in nearly every point, still agree in opposing 
the mechanics and the plan which has received 
their support asa body. Yet ao this coali-, 
tion, despite all opposition, and sustained by the 
right, we feel confident that the Legislature will 
this winter render to the mechanics that justice 
which has been so long delayed. The report of 
Mr. Cook is favorably received in every quarter, 
and the proposition contained, coinciding as it 
does with their preconceived views, is satisfactory 
to the mechanics throughout the state. 


Many a philosopher labors throwff life under a 
short jacket, or in his shirt sleeves, and his merits * 
are unknown, or unappreciated; while the assumed 
philosopher bears away the laurel undeservedly, 
and lives in splendor and renown upon the shadow 
of merit. We do not know what was the design 
of the writer of the following sketches of charac- 
ter, but they present a true though . omely picture 
of what we every day see. The hunble artizan 
supplies the necessaries of life to those who make 
a figure in the world, and contributes largely of 
his earnings to keep up the establishments of 
church and state, but is himself unknown—in fact 
nobody; while we may every day notice the splen- 
did establishments of those who, unfit for the libe- 
ral professions by want of talent, and for mechani- 
cal trades by want of genius, owe their elevation 
solely to the gullibility.of the public. They seem 
‘*born to eat up the corn.’’ Others choose. the 
liberal professions for the same purpose, only to 
disgrace them. Our correspondant, however, 
draws no invidious comparisons, it will be seen; 
we hope he will favor us with an other group. 


MY NEIGHBORS. 


It is so seldom that one can meddle with his 
neighbors or his neighbors’ affairs, without ‘‘rais- 
ing the neighborhood,” and getting himself ina 
muss, I attempt a sketch of some of them with 
much diffidence and misgiving as to the proprie- 
ty or even safety of so doing. But as | am known 
to them all asa “‘clever fellow,’’ and never sus- 
pected of writing for the papers, perbaps they will 
not guess it to be me, and as I intend to Matter 
them a litile, and inall cases to speak as well of 
them asa neighbor can, and an intimate neigh- 
bor too,.I shall risk for once to ‘‘write a piece.” 
Should I succeed in this but indifferently well, J’ 
try my hand at another new trick and either ad- 
vertise fora wife or go a courting for one in. less 
than a week. 

As I would be respectful and gin qrectlaane 
to those who lead in society, fashions and morals, 
piety and scandal—hbarring the last, as it may be 
libelous—t shall show my ‘‘ consid- 
erations” by calling upon my gosp2l minister... 








The Kev. is an ‘excellent man’? a ‘‘rareripe. 
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. scholar,” a “devout christian,’? and an ‘“elega .t 
preacher,’ consequently he commands a first rate 
salary, and of course lives in first style in a fine 
large house. His rooms are finished, large and 
airy, the furniture rich and elegant, his library 
large, gilt edged and plates. His society of the 
most select and polished kind, distinguished for 
their talents, wealth, place and influence. His 
cabinets are large and curious, his gardens filled 
with rarest flowers and exotics, his vines and fruits 
select ant delicious. His children are educated 
and richly clad, and he devotes much leisure time 
to calls and the interchanges of civilities with the 
most respectable citizens and distinguished visit- 
ors. He is of a delicate constitution, nervous and 
dispeptic, and has travelled much for his health, 
which it always improves; his figure is large, 
portly and commanding, and his manners bland 
and graceful, engaging and communicative. 

Next I will call on my shoemaker, also the 
shoemaker of the minister. He lives in the street 
back of the minister, in a small house in the rear. 
He has nine children which have all been sent to 
the common school. The oldest have learned 
trades, and tw#have gone whaling. A daughter 
sews at the ministers, and by hard industry the 
father is enabled to pay his way, and has a good 
seat in the church. He bas long been a member, 
ant was one to vote the minister a call when he 
came to preside over the church. 

Neighbor Crispin has made shoes fora great 
many years, has becn an honest man and devout 
christian, yet he has never bern able to live in a 
better house, or clothe his children in any thing 
but home-spun,—satinett and {calicoes being 
their Sunday wear. 

He has no cabinets or library beyond a few 
church books, which were given to the mother 
and daughter by the distributing members of the 
church societies; of course they were cheap but 
good ones. The honest father takes one political | 
paper which he uses to wrapabout his work as “ 
sends it homedaily. His goodness of heart makes 
all appeals to his kindness and charity successful, 
hence he gives something to all the benevolent 
collections of the chureh, and has frequently help- 
ed to raise the sums necessary to assist the pastor 
in his travelsafter Lealth. His society is of course 
limited, and confined to such as are in about his 
‘‘circumstances in life.” I have often heard Mrs. 
Crispin extolling her minister as a pattern of hu- 
mility, and that he was not so “stuck up,” but 
that he regularly called at “their house’ every 
year. 

Now for a visit to a different style of workman; 
that is our dentist. This neighbor studied the sci- 
ence, art and mystery of book-keeping and sales- 
man in a retail grocery in his early life, but after 
took to physic with a village doctor, attended the 
usual courses of lectures &c., but failed upon his 
examination and did not get the degree. He then 
took up dentistry in company with an ‘‘ingenious”’ 
locksmith, one furnishing the science and the oth- 
er the mechanical skill; but as the locksmith was 
willing to furnish the work for a share of the mon- 
ey, and cared nothing for the honor of the profess- 
ion, the doctor alone hung out the sign with the 

very proper appendage of M.D. The Dr. doing 
the surgery, appears in a professional gown with 
elegant’ instruments, fine large operating rooms 
richly furnished. The new annuals and gems of 
art of the latest importatiuns strews the centre ta- 


ble, and his cabinet is nearly as large as the min- 
isters. He is a connoissieur of the arts, criticises 
the old masters, shows the ‘‘soul breathing out”’ 
in this gem, and the ‘‘mellow warmth’’ of that 


sky, purely Italian,’ the ‘delicate richness” of 


sucha tint, and all with the most graceful elegance. 
His practice is with the best circles, and supposed 
to be very lucrative. He has the honor to refer 
to a large number of our first citizens as to his re- 
spectability in the profession. 

My next neighbor the blacksmith is a very hard 
working, ingenious mectianic, and to him the 
neighborhood are much indebted for the thousands 
of jobs—making, altering and repairing. His 
prudence has ‘“‘laid hy for a wet day”’ so that he 
is now building a snug ‘‘two story brick” a little 
out, and although he has hammered in the neigh- 
borhood for eighteen years, he has but just begun 
to be appreciated, and is now up for alderman in 
his ward. His cabinet is composed of a minute, 
hammer and anvil which he had wrouzht out for 
a watch seal when an apprentice, an Indian spear 
head, a powder horn, carved by a soldier to illus- 
trate an Indian murder, anda candlestick made 
of anthracite coal. His library is, one vol. Geo- 
logical Report, one do.on Banks, Baxter’s Call, 
part of the American Preceptor, 5090 Receipts, 
Wonders of Nature & Providence, and family Bi- 
ble. 

He does not belong to the church, but his wife 
does, and attends all the working sucieties, and 
gives liberally to the charities. 





A CONCISE METHOD OF EXTRACTING 
THE FOURTH ROOT. 





The following rule for extracting the fourth root 
has been placed in our hands for publication. The 
author thinks it is original with him; at any rate 
he has never seen any thing like it. 

Ruwe.—Separate the given number into peri- 
ods, of four figures each, by putting a point over 
the unit figure, and every fourth figure from the 
place of units to the left, and if there be decimals, 
to the right hand. Find the greatest biquadrate in 
the left hand period, and place its root in the quo- 
tient. Suntract the biquadrate thus found from 
the said period, and to the remainder bring down 
the next period, calling this the dividend. Multi- 
ply the cube of the quotient by 4000, calling it the 
imperfect divisor. Find how often the imperfect 
divisor may be had in the dividend, and place the 
result in the quotient. Then multiply the square 
of the former quotient by the last quotient figure, 
and that product by 600, calling it the first triple 
product, and place it under the imperfect divisor; 
then multiply the square of the last quotient figure 
by the former quotient, and that product by 40, 
calling it the second tr ple product, and place it 
under the first triple pro!uct; then cube the last 
quotient figure, and place it under the second tri- 
ple product, and the sum of these four call a per- 
fect divisor. Multiply the perfect divisor by the 
last quotient figure, calling the product the subtra- 
hend. Place this regularly under the dividend, 
and subtract, bring down the next period fora 
new dividend. Then, to find another imperfect 
divisor, (instead of culing the quotient and multi- 
plying it by 4000,) add to the last perfect divisor 
the first triple product, and twice the second triple 
product, and three times the cube of the last qno- 





tient figure, placing three cyphers to the right 


| hand of theirsum. Then proceed as above direct. 
‘ed, remembering at every new period brought 
down to find your imperfect divisor, according to 
the above direction. 


EXAMPLE. 
What is the fourth root of 16243247601 ? 


Vv 16243247601 (367 Ans. 


108000)814324 
690625 


171500000) 1236997601 
126997601 
0 Proof. 
3° >< 4000=108000 Imperfect divisor. 
3°r45>4 6U0= 27000 Ist triple product. 
SH3A 40== 3000 2d triple product. 
5S'== 125 Cube of 5. 


138125 Perfect divisor. 
Then, 138125 
27000 
6090 
375 














171500000 Imperfect divisor. 
35° 474 600= 5145000 Ist triple product. 
T4354 40— 63600 2d triple product. 

t= 343 Cube of 7. 


176713943 Perfect divisor. 
Ans. 357, the root required. 
CHARLES T. GIDINEY. 
New Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 


COHOES RESOLUTIONS. 


Ata meeting of the Cohoes Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation, an article which appeared in the New 
York State Mechanic of the 28th of January, head- 
ed “ The only way to do it,” was read, and some 
debate had upon the suggestions therein contained, 
when J. R. Clarke, J. M. Tremaine and J. M. 
Brown were appointed a committee to draft reso- 
lutions expressive of the sense of the association 
upon said article; who reported the following, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in view of the present state of 
inactivity in which a large portion of the mecha- 
nics and manufacturers of the state are resting, 
while much that is identified with their interests is 
at stake, we coincide with the views suggested in 
a leading article which appeared in the N. Y. 8. 
Mechanic of the 23th of January, under the head 
of The only way to do it. 

Resolved, That in our opinion an effort should 
be made by the State Association to obtain the 
necessary funds and suitable agent or agents to 
carry the suggested plan into operation. 

Resolved, That we hold ourselves ready to con- 
tribute, sv far as our means and numbers will per- 
mit, to carry out the above object, should the 
State Association deem it expedient. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this society be 
instructed to send a copy of the above resolutions 
to the corresponding secretary of the State Associ- 
ation, and also a copy for insertion in the New 
York State Mechanic. 

J. M. BROWN, Secretary. 





INTELLIGENCE, 


There were 482,627 bushels of salt manufactured 
in Kanawha county, Virginie, during the quarter end- 








ing December, 1842. 
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It aprears that the receipts of {ae Boston & Albany 
railroad during the past year, the first of its op- 
rations, amount to $512,000, and its current expen 
ditures during the same period, amount to $265,000. 





The Iron Foundry of Mr. John H. Spencer of Bar- 
re, Mass. was destroyed by fire on the 18th inst. The 
building was owned by Stephen Heald, Loss abou 
$800. 





The Cincinnati Gazette says, that upward of 500 
hydrants have been shut off, and as many families de- 
prived of water, because they could not pay their 
rent. 





A new carbine has been iivented, which throws a 
ball 600 yards, or a distance which was formerly sup- 
posed a cannon could not reach. 





The ladies of Hingham, Mass. have introduced 
the fashion of knitting stocking while listening to 
evening lectures. There’s industry for you. 





A curious experiment is now being made at the 
bead of the chain pier, Brighton, England, that of 
raising fresh water from below the ocean by means 
of an Artesian well. It is intended to bore to the 
extent of 70 feet, at which depth the chalk formation 
will, it is expected, be penetrated, and fresh water 
obtained, which will applied to the formation of a jet 
eau. 





The sale of machinery in the Dudley woolen mills, 
a couple of weeks since, illustrated most emphatical- 
ly the condition of things in manofac‘uring districts. 

The machinery which cost $40,000—and most of it 
is said to be now in a good state—sold for about 


$4000.— Wor. Egis. 





The number of steam-boats employed at this time 
in navigating the Mississippi and its tributaries, is 
4). The average burthen of these boats is 200 tons 
each, making an aggregat : of 90 000 tons, and their 
aggregate value at $80 per ton, is $7,200,000. 


ooo 





The Ice trade is pushing its way among the isles 
of the torid zone. The ship Montgomery has been | 
loaded with ice at Boston, for the Isle of France, sit- 
uated on the east coast of Africa—bring the first ever 
sent there. She has an ice-house on board, and the 
builder goes out in her to put it up. 





Robert C. Scadin, a cabinet make of Detroit, was 
fatally injured on the Central rail road, and died 
soon after, leaving a wife and two children. 





It is stated that the city of Shanghae, China, and | 
its dependant villages, contains 200,000 weavers of | 
cotton cloth. This, it must be remembered, is only 
one of the manufacturing towns. The number of silk 
weavers is more numerous than those in cotton. 





The number of barrels of mackerel inspected in 
the year 1842, is 75,542, a great falling off! We be 
lieve that the greatest number ever taken in one year, 
was in 1824, when 253,000 barrels were taken. In 
1837, 234,000 barrels were taken, 





I never played to a full house in Dublin, says Mat. 
thews, but once in Crow street, and then they knock- 
ed down the door keepers, and got in for nothing. 





The Russian Commercial Gazette states that a 
lump of native gold, of the enormous weight of about 
95lbs. was found on the 7th Dec. in the sands of 
Miass, near the mines at Zlatoost, and placed in the 
Museum of mines at St. Petersburgh. 





It is expected that all the witty p> pers abroad, will 
make any quantity of puns on Mr. Hays’ election as 
mayor.—Piltsburgh Sun. 

The whole affair is not worth a Hay-pun-ny.—Bal- 
timore Sun. 

Havn’t the commons put the corporation in clover 
by providing Hay for the city Mare.—Forum. 

Hay-ho '!— Boston Mail. 

We shall make no remarks upon this subject until 
we find out what kind of a thing a hay hoe is?’’—.4m. 
Citizen. 

It’s a wooden comb with a tail to it, you rake, and 
goes with the crad/e—that’s for you, Mr. Cit. As 
for you, Mr. Sun, you may go to grass with your 
mare, we don’t care a straw for you.— Mechanic. 





The Quincy Patriol states that the granite business 
in that town in the last seventeen years has amounted 
to $3,000,000. 





The superintendent of the sa't springs in Onondaga 
county, N. Y., states that the quantity of salt manu- 
factured there during the last year was 2,291,903 
bushels. This is less than the quantity inspected any 
previous year s_nce 1837. 





Cur Narrs.—The Pennsylvanians, or,.as they eall 
themselves in the interior, Pennamites, are now mak- 
ing cut nails largely from their own pig iron. A me. 
thod has been contrived for rolling the plates so that 
the grain of the metal runs lengthwise of the na.ls, 
and they can be clenched like wrought nails. 





Two1a Rusper Boats.—A French gentleman tells 
us that he saw on the Seine an India rubber boat of 
four hundred tons burthen! It was used for bringing 


down produce. When unloaded, it was folded up | Russet 
| and sent back in a wagon.—Jour. Com. 





It is stated thatthe sum of $25,000 has already 
been subscribed for the purpose of purchasing a site 
for the erection of a new church for the Rev. E. N. 
Kirk, now preaching at the Temple. 





M. de Humboldt, in a report to the French Acade- 
my of Sciences, estimates the total length of a canal 
route across the Isthmus of Darien at 49 miles, re- 
quiring but 124 miles excavation, and its cost less 
than $3,000,000, for a depth of 20 feet, 135 wide at 
the surface and 55 atthe base, including 4 double 
locks, and two steamers. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


&¥ All letters and communications intended for 
this paper shouid be post paid to secure attention. 











Terms for vol, 2.—To clubs of 20 or more, baving the 
paper sent in one package, @1 each per annum in advance, 

‘o clubs of not less than 5, sent as above, $1.25 each, in ad- 
vance. 

Single subscribers $1.50, in advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associations, snb- 
scribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper at B1 per 
annum, in advance, 

All papers discontinued at the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless previously renewed. ai’ 

, 6 


BIN DING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 
bound, ean have them done in any style and at reasonable prices, 
by leaving them at this office. 








T7 DAVID THOMAS BISBEE, whose transactions as 
agent for this paper and some others are sufficiently ious, we 
understand is located in Syracase. The -sablic are ion d 


PRINTING, 
IN 
ALL ITS DIFFERENT BRANCHES, 

SUCH A8s 

BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, CIRCULARS, BILLS &C., 

Neatly and Expeditiously Executed at the Lowes: Prices, 
<= Pa aT MET Che 

At the Office of the Mecn’ nic, No. 53 State street, 

ALBANY. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 








N. © (late pupil te J. H. Hell,) ix now prepar to execate 
any - the above business, whieh be may be f ivored with, 
and respectfully selicits a share of patronage. 


Room No. 6, 3d floor, Exchange. 


Having made arrangements with Mr. N. Crr, to do my wood 
engraving, | recommend him to the public as one who understands 
his business und will doubtless give sati-faciion. 
JOHN H. HALL. 
Albany, Feb. 4th, 1843. 


LEATHER, O1L, AND FINDING STORER, 
No. 18 Hudaon Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinue the above basiness at his old stand, and having 
madearra with manufacturers of Leather and 

in the cities of New-Yors, Paiaperrmis, and Avpany, and 
having in his employ first rate . be is enabled to supply 
his customers with all! the articles in his time on the most reasona 





Colored Goat and Sbeep Skins, FE 
coon, Ea Rubber and Patent C Apron Skins, Stock Bind. 


ing. &c. 
"N. B. Anassortment of Suor Maxen’s Fivpinxos will be kept 


©: hand, 
Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, '. 
Patent Leather, ov hand and made to order. Albany, 7 





To Cabinet-Makers and U; 

ANIEL FRY, No. 40 State street, Amporter of Cutlery 
D Hardware, keeps constantly on hand Cats, Cian ns 
HAIR SEATING avd CURLED HAIR, tewetber with a com- 
plete assortment of Cabinet Makers’ » Which is offered 
for sale low for cash or approved credit, 


FIRE ENGINES !! 


HE subscribers are manufacturing at Waterford, on an.ex- 
f Yn ep mag *- of va lus patterns, to wait par. 
chasers, and they do not hesitate to recommend their Engines as 
decidedly superior to any pow in use. 

They manufacture the common Piston Engine, to work with 
chains or connecting reds, which they have improved in the con- 
struction of the es and the application of the power, so as te 
give them a decided advan over those now in use. ‘They alse 
manufacture Rogers’ Patent Balance Fire Engine, which has al- 
ways been proved to be of superior power to all others, 


Prices at the Factory, in complete order for use : 








agaist baving any transactions with bign for this paper. 





| Wood Engraving and Designing. 


FORBES is prepared to attend to all business ve 
+ description at the Sewlpture Rooms 17 Stanwix Hall, w 


Those 
For 40 meo, largest Philadelphia size or 11 inch chambers, 

oe 28 “ cy Albany “ ~— 1-4 o 

“ 2 “ “ “ 7 “ 

“6 “ ~  N. York “ ¢6h2 “ 

“13% “ . Small -_ $123, 

These are one hundred dollars below what 

heammetty been told fr, bat they are’ volinced Oe cate 
‘The above prices can be reduced 850, by dispensing with the 
tower and goose ueck apd parsing the water through the forwar | 
end of the machine. ‘The utility of such an engine is fully i 
Se ver and Fordag. Pape 
also manufacture Factory nes and Pompe 

zex ; Saction and Leading Hove to order, both ene 
of the bert quality 

They have been in the business 8 years, and might furnish many 





OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, sign of the 
_ golden ledger, 82 State strect, Albany, carries on the above 
business in all its various branches, viz: Plain, exTRa and SUrER 
RXTR«—has a first rate ROLING MacHiINE andl other im. 
plements for manufacturing BLANK BOOKS of every desecip. 
ition, on .he most reasonable terms, of the best materials aud 


N. B. An assortment kept un hand. 27. 
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BONG OF ARCHIE THE ROVER. 








AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 





The it may reene his bra’ bra’ steede, 
his mayled glove, 
In marshalled liste, or tented pl 


To win his ladye love— 

But what's the brave knight’s belted trimme, 
Or landsman's geare to inee ? 

My war steede is mine owne good shippe, 
My battle plaine the sea. 


oone, 
Pea boshbeme man, 9 tort ef dram, 


aw an by yee etoon— 
But nought for tuck or drum reck I, 
Or trooper’s trampet bra’; 
My cail’s the boatswaine’s whistle shrillo, 
teumpe the war hdrra, 
brake anc scaure, ail rent and torne, 
oie oosaires must lye a 
Poul path for tramplynge hoofe 
Or red artillerie— ~~ a2. 


But the rider’s shall wound not mee, 
Nor the rowle of the rattling gunne, 

For a thousand, I weene, in the deep sea wave, 
May sicep as sound as one. 





Facivitiges or CoOMMUNICATION—The Bos. 


ton Recorder gives a very interesting summary 
view of the modern facilities for the transmission 
of intelligence. Sixty years agoa passage from 


Calcutta to London or to Boston occupied five or 
six months. Thirty or forty peers ago the time of 
an India voyage was reduced to four months; and 
ten or fifleen years ago the improvements of science 
and a better knowledge of the winds and currents 
had further reduced it to three and a half months. 
A few years ago an answer to a letter to India 
could not be expected undera year. But there has 
been a great change. In 1830, an experimental 
e, with a steamer, was made from Bombay 
to Suez, the point near where the Israelites are 
poupoeed to have crossed the Red Sea. Since 
1834, an attempt has been made to open a passa 
to England by a shorter route, up the Persian gulf 
and the Euphrates, which would be the shortest 
ible route. This, however, has failed on ac- 
count of difficulties in the river. In 1835, the En- 
glish government came into a system and extend- 
ed a line of steamers to Alexandria, to act in con 
cert with the boats from Bombay, and connecting 
with them by an overland passage of about eighty 
miles of desert, and the navigation of the Nile; so 
that intelligence which left bay on the first of 
the month would arrive at Suez on the 20th; thence 
crossing the desert and down the Nile arrive at 
Alexandria on the 22d; from thence it would reach 
Marseilles by a steamer on the 30th. From Mar- 
seilles the. important information would be com- 
municated by telegraph five hundred miles, to 
Paris, the same day, and at Paris it would be print 
ed and sent two hundred and forty miles to Eng 
Jand, where it would be published in four days af- 
“ter its arrival at Marseilles, that is, in thirty-four 
“days from Bombay. To complete the route, - it 
would reach the United States by the steamer lea- 
ving Liverpool.on the 19th. The steamer which 
left Liverpool on the 19th of November, and which 
ought to arrive here on the 4th or 5th of Decem- 
‘ber, would bring intelligence from Bombay to the 
mt of October. By continuations of this route, 
contemplated, and which will result from the 
ss of settlement, an easy voyage might soon 
madé roufid the world in a few months. In re- 
gard to cost, a letter weighing an ounce, and which 
might contain five or six sheets, can be sent to In- 
dia for only twice as much as the postage of a sin- 
gle letter from Boston to Washington. 


© RePevemne rorce or Sirx.—The efficacy 
of silk in repelling a musket or pistol shot has fre- 
quently been made a subject of doubt and discuss- 
tion. e have lately met with what we conceive 
to be a strong demonstration of its repelling force, 


lication by a medical offictr.of the ar- 
ay aay Neale, ) which derives additional in- 
terest from the celebrity of the person principally 
concermed. 


SA very Piived in} young offices of 
engineers, with whom I lived in habits of the grea- 





test intimacy and friendship, while employed in 
repairing the breaches of Ciudad Ridrigo, consult- 
ed me respecting an obstinate headache and giddi- 
ness, which I found was principally occasioned by 
his wearing a stiff black leather stock. I earnest- 
ly recommended him to lay it aside, which he te- 
naciously declined; when, as a further induce- 
ment, I told him thal, in the event of substituting 
a black silk handkerchief, it might one day save 
his life, as silk would certainly turn a ball which 
might penetrate leather. At length he complied, 
“ as I had predicted, his headache left him. 
We soon after parted—he going to the light divis- 
ion, and my station being with Lord Hill. The 
campaign commenced, and in a few wecks I lear- 


ned, with the greatest grief, that my gallant friend | 


had fallen at the head of the first svorming perty at 
Sebastian. I was then stationed at Reynoze, ma- 
ny leagues distant. As I believed him dead, my 
surprise and joy were great on receiving a letter 
from him some weeks afterwards, acquainting me 
that, when on the very glacis, he had been wound- 
ed by a musket ball by a man onthe walls. He 
immediately fell covered with blood, which strea- 
med in profusion from his mouth and nostrils. 
One of his own corps dragged him immediately 
into the trench. He was carried to his quarters, 
and the wound, on examination, was pronounced 
mortal; the ball, not being found, was supposed 
to have lodged in the vertebra of the neck. He 
lived, however, for three days, and no bad symp- 
toms coming on, the surgeons began to doubt the 
accuracy of their opinions. The sapper who saw 
him fall, was examined, to ascertain whether he 
had seen the bullet, which was instantly produced 
from his waistcoat pocket, saying that untying Mr. 
Reid’s silk handkerchief, he found part of it car- 
ried into the wound, and using a little force in with- 
drawing it, the ball came out with it, not a single 
thread of the silk handkerchief having given way 
as appeared on examination. Mr. Reid recovered 
and is now a lieutenant colonel in the army, and 
governor of the Bermudas.”’— Glasgow Courier. 

THe OLpEstT BrinGe in ENGLAND.—The 
oldest bridge now existing in England, is the tri- 
angular bridge at Cruyland, in Lincolnshire, 
(sometimes called Crowland) which is said to 
have been erected about A. D. 860. It is formed 
by three semi-arches, whose bases stand in the cir- 
cumferance ofa circle, equi-distant from each, and 
uniting at the top. Nicholson says that this curi- 
ous triune formation has led many persons to ima 
gine that the architect intended to suggest an idea 
of trinity. 





FrANKLIN.—At one time, the rich merchants 
and professional men of Philadelphia, proposed to 
form themselves into a social circle, from which 
all mechanics were to be excluded. The paper 
drawn up for that purpose was presented to Dr. 
Franklin for his signature. On exarhining its con- 
tents, he remarked that he could not consent to 
unite himself with them, inasmuch as by excluding 
mechanics from their circle, they had excluded 
God Almighty, the greatest mechanic in the uni- 
verse! 


Dasiexr LAMBERT’s CLotues.—The Lei- 
cester Journal states that at a recent sale of the 
property of the late Mr. Owstan, a suit of clothes 
which had “teen worn by the celebrated Daniel 
Lambert was disposed of. The clothes consisted 
of a coat, waistcoat, and nankeen small clothes, 
and the dimensions were as follows: the coat— 
twenty-nine inches across the back, twenty-three 
round the elbow; in the waistcoat there are eigh- 
teen button holes, two inches asunder, circum- 
ference of the armbhole forty six inches, round the 
waist ninety-six inches, length forty six inches; 
width of small clothes, rinety-six inches, rotnd 
the “Ieyee-band, thirty-two inches, top of thigh, 
fifty-five inches. 


A drunken youth lost his calculation and was 
dosing in the street, when the bells roused him 
by their ringing for fire. ‘Eleven, twelve, thir- 
téen, fourteen, fifleen,”’ cried he; “well, if this 
isn’t later than I ever knew it.” 


ATEWT AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINERR 

ING, Office on F street, between 7th and Sth streets, opposity 
the Patent Office, Washington City, D. C.—The subscriber bay 
resigaed his si in the patent office (where he for some tim 
auperintended the restoration of patent» destroyed by fire in 
to devote himself to the preparation ef specifications and draw 
and all matters connected with the obtaining of patents fur 
inventions either in this country or Europe. His experience jp 
theoretical and practnal mechanics, together with an intimay 
know ledge of the progress of the useful arts and manufactures, a 
home and abroad, will enable bim to judge of the novelty ang 
utility of invent bmitied to his ination; und a» patents 
are not granted, under the existing patent laws, when the ol 
inventions are wanting in novelty, or contravene the extablj 
laws of science, he will be able to furnish all the information ng 
| cessary to avoid the expense of making application for pateny 
which could not be granted. 

Having established a furcign correspondence, he will be ablew 
secare patents in Great Britain, France, and other parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare all the bec essary 
| papers for that purpose. 

A mode! for a machine or apparatus, or specimens for a compo. 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can ix*ue; by 
| sending a model or specimees to the subscriber, with a shor 
| siatement of the object of the invention, the necessary papers ang 
drawings will be prepared and forwarded t» the applicwnt for exe. 
cution, thereby obviating the expenses consequent upon a jourgey 
to Washington, or delay in iss.ing the patent. 

Seing well acquainted with the patent taw~ of the United States, 
England and France, and the decisions of the courts in pateut 
cases, he tenders his services where information is required ia re 
ference to infringements of patent~, or defence against suits for ip. 
fringement, such asx compiling and arranging evidence. &c. 

‘o individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings and 
estimates of machinery, or buildings, for factories, on the 
most modern and improved plans, or any olber matter connected 
with mechanical engineering, he will furnish information; “ 
should it be required, will locate and superintend siructures 
this description. 

Wishing to be generally useful to mcebanics and inventors, be 
will attend to the sale of machinery and patent righis; this, being 
a place of resort from all parts of the Union, is perhaps ihe best 
location for such a purpose. 

Papers relating to patents can be sent to the commis-ioner of 
patents, when volumi , free of postage, and models sent to the 
collectors of the principal ports, will aiso como free of expense, 
and the subscriber can be advised thereof by letter, which in af 
cases must be post paid = All applications for inf. ravition relating 
fo patents must be accompanied by a fee of five dullar-; charges 
for other business transactions will be made according to their 
mag nitude. J. JAMES GREE NOUGH, 


Certificate of Hox. H. L. Ev..sworru, Commissioner of Patents. 
Parent Orriwce, Nov. in, 1842 
Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some ) cars been employed 
in the patent office, in a highly responsible sitaation, under the set 
of 1836, resteing the records, having to my regret tendered bis 
resignation, I take great pleasure in recommending him‘as a yee 
Ueman worthy of confidence, and as being particulurly qualified 
tu take churge of any business requiring a knowledge ot mechs 
nical science, the progre=s of the art«, and patent improvements. 
Mr. Greenough is also well acquainted with the practice of this 
office. ti ENRY L. ELLSWORTH, 
Rererences.—Hon. 8 Prentuxe, of Vt., U. 8. Senate; Hon.) 
P. aes of Md., U. 8. House of Kep.; Hon. John C. Clan, 
of N. Y., U. 8. House of Rep: Hon W. Cranch, Chief Justies, 
D. C5 J.W. Hand, Esq., Chief Clerk, Patent Ofice; C. 
Keeler, Esq., Ezemizer, Patent ce. 


























Encourage American manufacture—under this we proeprr, 
W EAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbretlas ond Parasok 
made, covered and repaired, in the neatest and most dare 
ble style, at No. 66 Green xtreet, Albony, opposite the firet 
tist church. N. B. Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen a 
short notice. 71 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subseribers for this paper in their 
vicinities and among their friends. Applications, post 
paid, directed to this office will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charae- 
ter and responsibility. 

The following local agents are authorized to receive subserip 
tions and money for this paper. 

Messrs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, New York. 

James Hegeman, Troy P P Cleveland, Skeneatele 
4. M. Edgerton, West Troy Chas."W hite, Auburn 

J. B. Gilkon, Waterford Chas. Coy, Canandaigua 
Jacob J. Deforest, Schenectady Joh» Williams, Carenovie 
Andrew Hanna; Utica Jas. Goddard, Truxton 
N. G. Brown, Milltown . W. Hemiup, Geneva 
J. M. Brown, Cohoes Luther Moore, Ro: bester 
S Lewia, Honeoye T. §. Hawke, Buffalo 

E. 'T. Hayden, Syracnse Geo. Franci«, Waterton 
D. B. Prince Rome E. G. Chapin, Litile Falle 
R. Stone, Newark C. A. Spencer, Canastote 
W, H. Parker, Cortland Village. 

Postmasters will forward subscriptions and money {rec of @- 
pense, as the law authorizes them to do. 


Tr —Every kind of letter press printing 
PRI N Tl NG. will be done to order A. Gils notice 
at the office of the Mechanic, in the best manner and at reasonable 
prices, Business, viewing and wedding cards executed in a supe 
rior style on an hour's notice. New and fashionable twpe for 
books and pamphlets; hand bills of every size and style; circolan, 
till beads, &c. &e. 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mechs 
nics and Manufacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


By JOEL MUNSELL, 
No. 58 State Steet, Albany, 











At $1.50 per annum in advance, 
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